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the British Government.   While evincing an immovable deter-
mination to suppress rebellion, he displayed a generous  con-
sideration to those who might have been temporarily misled,
and a forgiving temper towards all who might return to their
allegiance.   Matters rapidly grew worse, no hope remained of
stamping out the fire, and it was but too clear that the mutiny
would embrace nearly the whole Native army of Bengal, com-
municating a dangerous excitement to the Native armies of
Madras and Bombay.   There would be extensive insurrections
in many parts  of the country  and a  paralysis  of  British
authority, in the North-western Provinces at least.   Then the
hearts of many began to sink, even in the Anglo-Indian com-
munity which is habituated to the contemplation of danger.
Still many strong Englishmen in every part of the threatened
country kept their knees firm and steady in the midst of
the whirling torrent.   And Canning was foremost among the
brave and the staunfch.   In those trying moments it was truly
said of him that his eye quailed not, neither did his cheek pale.
As the Anglo-Indian community nerved itself to cope with
the astounding situation, a sort of vindictiveness began to get
possession of the public mind.    This feeling is not, indeed,
to   be justified;   but   it   was  natural  to men   excited   by
tremendous events.   There had been no time for schooling the
thoughts so that stern severity might be evinced where neces-
sary, and mercy shewn when  called for.   The mutinies had
occurred with startling suddenness, and were accompanied by
every aggravation of unfaithfulness, by cruelty, even by barbarity.
British officers were required most unexpectedly to deal with
a conjuncture demanding on their part, not only unflinching
decision of character, but also a judicious self-restraint under
ardent excitement.   Any one who knows the working of the
human heart under such circumstances, will haxdly be sur-
prised to find that they exhibited more of decisiveness than of
self-restraint.   Moreover they all had an abiding sense of the
fact that their power rested on opinion quite as much as on force;
and this consideration was now brought into striking prominence.
The enmity and animosity evinced by comparatively few, might